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SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS AND 
MATERIALS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
a a, Committee on High School Text-books submitted to the 


State Board of Education on March 10 its report on basal texts 
in the Social Studies. In April the State Board made adoptions for 
the several units from the list of supplementary Committee recom- 
mended. The Committee herewith submits a list of supplementary 
books and materials in the Social Studies in accordance with the 
following plan: 

I—Citizenship. (Supplemented by Civics, Local Government 
Problems, Vocations, and Guidance. ) 

II—IV orld History. (Supplemented by Negro History for Negro 
Schools. ) 

I1Il—American History. (Supplemented by North Carolina His- 
tory. ) 

IV—Economics and Sociology. (Supplemented by Readings 
and a Study of Local Government through Material Provided by 
Institute of Government. ) 

By supplementary books the Committee means “books for group 
instruction” as distinguished from books for general library use. 
The Committee has set up a sort of intermediate classification under 


the head of books for “Home Room Use for Pupils and Teachers”. 


It is not the thought of the Committee that pupils should be expected 
to buy the books listed under this head, but that schools in whose 
curriculum a given unit is found should provide these books in suf- 
ficient number to enable the class to have these readings ‘readily 
accessible. The number of books needed will depend on several 
factors—the size of the school, the training of the teachers, the 
emphasis on parallel reading, the teacher’s method of utilizing this 
material. In general one book for every 6 to 10 pupils will probably 
be sufficient. 
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Work Books. The place of the work book in the supplementary 
field should be determined by its value to both teacher and pupil. 
To put it briefly, the workbook should enable the teacher to present 
and to supplement more skillfully the material in the basal text. 

By good organization, questions, problems, and activities the 
workbook should improve the study habits of pupils and should 
enable them to get a clearer idea of the significance of the unit they 
are studying. It should enrich the material in the basal text by giving 
pupils purposeful activities that will stimulate a desire to investigate 
and to do independent thinking. 

The function of the work book is that of spurring the pupil to 
greater endeavor in order to satisfy a curiosity that has been aroused. 
Properly used workbooks may be especially helpful to young teachers 
in organizing component small units of the basal text and in giving 
assistance in integrating these smaller units into the one compre- 
hensive unit under consideration. 

The High School Textbook Committee recommends that the 
State Board of Education place a proviso in the contract for pub- 
lishers of workbooks in the social sciences requiring them to bring 
the references to source materials up-to-date. 

In some instances it will be necessary for the publishers to include 
references to the texts adopted for basal use. 

In the judgment of the Committee no workbook should be 
adopted for more than two years. Marked improvements in work- 
books are rapidly taking place. Workbooks are consumable and can 
not be used a second time. Further, experience of teachers in using 
workbooks is that after two years they become distributed outside 
of school and their accessibility deprives the children of the educa- 
tional value of working out their own exercises and tends to encour- 
age dishonesty in them. 

The Committee wishes to call the attention of the State Board 
of Education and Social Science teachers to the Pictured Teaching- 
Unit Materials published by F. E. Compton and Company, Chicago. 

These materials can not be adopted at this time but they are so 
valuable and so well prepared that their appearance among teaching 
materials is a new and progressive step in the preparation and pub- 
lication of educational material. 

There are a number of these units already prepared but they 
cover a much broader range of material than we have under con- 
sideration. They are recommended for general library use. 


* Report of The North Carolina Committee on High School Text Books Covering Sup- 
lementary Books and Materials in the Social Studies. Submitted to the State Board of 
Shenton. June 30, 1934. 
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Character Education. In a fundamental sense all education is 
character education. “There is good reason to believe that every 
school system should strive to influence the character of children 
definitely through the following channels: 

1. Through the entire curriculum. 

(a) Content and method in regular class work. 
(b) Out-of-class school activities. 

Through individual counseling and guidance. 
(a) By teachers and principals. 

(b) By specialists. 

Through school and classroom administration. 
(a) Administration within the school system. 
(b) School relations with other social agencies. 

“Tt will be noted that the above outline does not specifically men- 
tion separate class periods devoted to character building activities. 
To the extent that such periods are necessary and useful, they should 
be provided as a part of the regular curriculum.” 

The Committee attempts to do little more than state its point of 
view respecting character education without going into a long dis- 
cussion of it. The development of character, citizenship, moral 
idealism, social-mindedness, and the rest will not be accomplished 
through any formalized, mechanized process of study about character 


or citizenship. These come about only through the process of 


“experiencing” in a way that brings about an “inner sanction’’ to 
right things. John Ruskin writes: “The entire object of true edu- 
cation is to make people not merely do the right things, but to enjoy 
the right things—not merely industrious, but to love industry—not 
merely learned but to love knowledge—not merely pure, but to love 
purity—not merely just, but to hunger and thirst after justice”. 

Citizenship. The foregoing remarks on character education ap- 
plies with equal force to citizenship. In our program we do, however, 
devote a year to citizenship and have a basal text for instructional pur- 
poses. However, the development of citizenship like the development 
of character, should occupy the attention of all teachers in all the 
grades throughout the school course. 

Although certain years have been indicated for supplementary 
readings in “citizenship”, “character education”, and “guidance”, the 
committee would by no means confine the supplementary work on 
these topics to the years indicated. 

Guidance. As a means of directing attention to the need for in- 
dividual guidance, some official should make it his duty to develop on 
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the part of all teachers an understanding of the nature of the prob-- 
lems of guidance and should assume the responsibility for stimulat- 


ing vital guidance activities. Guidance is not, however, something to 


be added to the present school facilities, but it is rather a purpose 
and a method that should characterize every activity of the school. 
Every teacher, according to the committee’s conception, must become 
a guide and counselor to her pupils, for the task is much too large and 
important ever to be done by someone set apart as a vocational coun- 
selor. 

North Carolina History. The Committee recommends that North 
Carolina history be taught specifically in connection with United States 
History. However, no materials in the form of books, guidebooks, 
workbooks, or outlines were presented for consideration. It was 
found necessary therefore to omit or postpone for the present list- 
ing of supplementary materials in this field. There is little doubt, 
however, that such materials will soon be available, and as soon as 
they are ready the Committee will submit further recommendations. 
The Committee would recommend that teachers of citizenship in the 
eighth grade, teachers of United States History in the tenth grade, 
and teachers of Economics, Sociology, and Problems of Democracy in 
the eleventh grade be encouraged to make use of such materials as 
are available that deal with North Carolina’s history, its economic, 
social, and industrial life and institutions. All with a view to devel- 
oping fundamental concepts necessary to an enlightened understand- 
ing and appreciation of contemporary civilization and its problems as 
well as the part that the state has played in American history and the 
part the state and its people are destined to play in the future. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Books AND TEACHING MATERIALS IN THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
I—CiTIzENsHIP (8th Grade) 
A—Workbooks. (For Pupils’ Use) 
(1) Civics 
1. Hepner & Hepner. Laboratory Text-Book in Civics. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) 
2. Foote. Directed Civics Study. (World Book Company) 
3. Seaver. Civics of Today. (Benjamin H. Sanborn Com- 
pany ) 
(2) Guidance 
1. Teeter & Douglass. A Student’s Work Book in Guid- 
ance. (McGraw-Hill Book Company) 

















(3) 


(4) 
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2. Holbrook & McGregor. My Guidance Scrapbook. (A\l- 
lyn & Bacon) 

3. Stoddard & Waehler. My Life Book. (American 
Book Company ) 

V ocations 

1. Proctor, Wrenn, & Benefield. Work Book in Voca- 
tions. (Houghton Mifflin Company) 

2. Hill & Sellers. My Occupation. (Ginn & Company) 

3. Edmonson & Dondineau. A Pupil’s Work Book in Oc- 
cupations. (The Macmillan Company ) 

Character Education 

1. Amalong & Kintigh. Junior Guidance. (Mennonite 
Publishing House) 


B—Reading. (For Home Room Use For Teachers and Pupils) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 





Civics 

1. Shurter. Citizenship Readers: American Government 
and Citizenship. Book Eight. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Company ) 

2. Lapp & Ross. Economic Citizenship. (D. C. Heath & 
Company ) 

3. Hughes. Economic Citizenship. (Allyn & Bacon) 

4. Richardson. The Government of North Carolina. (The 
University Publishing Company ) 

Guidance 

1. Rexford & Others. Beyond The School. (Henry Holt 
& Company) 

2. Myers & Others. Planning Your Future. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company) 

3. Holbrook & McGregor. Our World of Work. (Allyn 
& Bacon) 

4. Gallagher. Courses and Careers. (Harper & Brothers 
Publishing Co.) 

V ocations 

1. Proctor. Vocations. (Houghton Mifflin Company) 

2. Smith & Blough. Planning A Career. (American Book 
Company ) 

3. Kitson. J Find My Vocation. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company ) 

4. Ziegler & Jaquette. Choosing An Occupation. (The 
John C. Winston Company) 

5. Davis. Guidance For Youth. (Ginn & Company) 
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(4) Character Education 
1. Dodd. Fiber & Finish. (Ginn & Company) 
2. Coss. Girls & Their Problems. (Ginn & Company) 
3. Egan. Character Training Through Story, Study, Work 
& Play. (Welles Publishing Company ) 
Hunter. The Girl Today: The Woman Tomorrow. (AlI- 
lyn & Bacon) 
(5) Miscellaneous Reading Materials 
1. Hill. Vocational Civics. (Ginn & Company) 
2. Edmonson & Dondineau. Occupations Through Prob- 
lems. (The Macmillan Company ) 
3. Theobald. Personality and Personalysis. (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.) 
4. Greenan. Readings in American Citizenship. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company) 
5. Proctor. Vocations—The W orld’s Work & Its Workers. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company ) 
6. National Education Association. “Education for Char- 
acter”. Research Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 3. (May, 1934) 


II—Wortp History (9th Grade) 
A—Workbooks. (For Pupils’ Use) 
1. Beck. Our Heritage: A Work Guide Book To World 
History. (Prather Publishing Company) 
2. Ellis. Directed Study Work Book in World History. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons) 
3. Pahlow. Directed Studies in World History. (Ginn 
& Company ) 
B—Guide Books (For Pupils’ Use) 
1. Barnes. Directive Study Sheets in World History. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company ) 
C—Readings (For Home Room Use For Teachers and Pupils) 
(1) Negro History. (Primarily for Negro Schools) 
1. Brawley. A Short History of the American Negro. 
(The Macmillan Company) 
2. Woodson. Negro Makers of History. The Associated 
Publishers ) 
3. Johnson. School History of the Negro Race—Revised 
Edition. (Published by the author) 
(2) Miscellaneous Readings. 
1. Rugg. Changing Governments and Changing Cultures. 
(Ginn & Company) 
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2. Rogers, Adams & Brown. Story of Nations. (Henry 
Holt & Company) 
3. Jackson. Europe Since The War. (E. P. Dutton) 


I1I—Unitep States History (10th Grade) 

A—Workbooks (For Pupils’s Use) 

1. Beck & Graces. American Civilization in Action: A 
Work Guide to our History. (Prather Publishing Com- 
pany ) 

2. Magenis. Directed High School: United States of 
America—Book Three. (World Book Company) 

3. Wilder and Spaulding. Work Guide in American His- 
tory. (Houghton Mifflin Company) 

B—No Material before us at present. May wish to make recom- 
mendation later if good workbook, outline, or textbook is offered 
with suggested readings that will correlate with and supplement 
basal text. 

C—Readings (For Home Room Use For Teachers and Pupils) 

1. Faulker and Kepner. America—Its History and Its 

People. (Harper Brothers Company) 

Rugg. An Introduction to Problems of American Cul- 

ture. (Ginn & Company) 

3. Lewis. A Primer of the New Deal. (American Ed- 
ucation Press) 


nN 


IV—Economics-SocioLtocy (11th Grade) 
A—W orkbooks (For Pupils’ Use) 
(1) Economics 
1. Omit listing for present. 
(2) Sociology 
1. Omit listing for present. 
B—Readings (For Home Room Use For Teachers and Pupils) 
1. Greenan. American Civilization Today. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company ) 
Ross & McCaull. Readings in Civic Sociology. (World 
Book Company) 
Institute of Government Publications. 


nN 


? 
, 


V—ProBLEMS OF AMERICAN Democracy (11th Grade) 
A—Workbooks. (For Pupils’ Use) 

1. Wesley, Stinnett and Green—Workbook in Problems 

of American Democracy. (D.C. Heath & Company) 
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2. Hudson and McClure. Workbook in American Prob- 
lems. (Webster Publishing Company) 
B—Readings (For Home Room Use For Teachers and Pupils) 
1. Hill and Tugwell. Our Economic Society and Its Prob- 
lems. (Harcourt, Brace & Company) 
2. Modern Problem Booklets. (American Education 
Press ) 
3. Greenan. Readings in American Citizenship. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company) 
4. Bowen. Social Economy. (Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany ) 
Munro. Social Civics. (The Macmillan Company) 
6. Magruder. The American Government. (Allyn & 
Bacon) 
7. Rugg. An Introduction to Problems of American Cul- 
ture. (Ginn & Company) 
C—State and Local Government. 
1. Publications of the Institute of Government. 


VI—ALTERNATIVE CoursE IN Wortp History (9th & 10th Grades) 
A—W orkbooks (For Pupils’ Use) 
(1) Ancicnt and Medieval 
1. Magenis & Gilmour—Book One—Directed High School 
History. (World Book Company) 
2. West & Shellman—Early Progress Work Book. (A\I- 
lyn & Bacon) 
3. Foster & Wesley. Work Book in Ancient and Medieval 
History. (The Macmillan Company) 
(2) Modern 
1. Magenis & Gilmour. Directed High School History 
Study, Book Two. (World Book Company) 
2. Foster & Seehausen. Work Book—Modern History. 
(The Macmillan Company ) 
3. Moe & Thorpe. Laboratory Manual for Modern Euro- 
pean Flistory. (D.C. Heath & Company) 
B—Readings (For Home Room Use For Teachers and Pupils) 
(1) Ancient and Medieval. 
1. Webster. Readings in Early European History. (0D. 
C. Heath & Company) 
(2) Modern 
1. Webster. Readings in Modern European History. (D. 
C. Heath & Company) 


un 
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2. Rugg. Changing Governments and Changing Cul- 
tures. (Ginn & Company) 
3. Rogers, Adams & Brown. Story of Nations. (Henry 
Holt & Company) 
4. Jackson. Europe Since The War. (E. P. Dutton & 
Company ) 
C—Guide books and Outlines 
(1) Ancient and Medieval 
1. Gibbons. Directed Study Guide. (Ginn & Company) 





CoMMITTEE ON HicH ScHoot TEXTBOOKS: 
N. W. Wacker, Chairman 
A. W. Honeycutt, Secretary 
KATE FINLEY 
W. O. Hampton 
J. H. Grice 
June 30, 1934. 
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DEUX HEURES DE COLLE DISCIPLINE 
IN A FRENCH HIGH SCHOOL 


By Wa ter Creecn, Jr. 
The University of North Carolina 


TT" [URSDAY at the collége. To three dormitories full of boys, 
aged nine to nineteen, awakened en sursaut by the clanging of 
the bell this meant that the weekly holiday had dawned. To all of 
them it meant the nearest equivalent of our school “Saturday” with 
study halls replacing classes. It meant taking the weekly shower 
bath and an afternoon promenade double file into the country. But 
to Pierre Gallon, Jean Courtois and the rest of the mauvais sujets it 
meant also the detention study hall where they were to expiate their 
misdeeds working off “deux heures de colle.” 

This slang phrase of schoolboy lingo might be called by those 
who must have their slogans the “keynote” of high school discipline 
in France and herein, perhaps, we may find the secret of the respect 
the French professeur de Lycée commands from his pupils and in 
a measure the reason why the potache takes his work more seriously 
and is a better informed individual than the American high school 
graduate. 

The prospect of being “stuck” in study hall from one to four 
hours on the Thursday holiday is a dismal one and on this fact rests 
the efficiency of the system. The unpleasantness of this punishment 
is certain but it varies in degree with the status of the pupil. Jacques 
Chaigneau for instance is an externe libre or day student. He comes 
to school at eight o’clock, goes home for two hours at lunch time, 
returns for classes until four. His brother Pierre, however, who is 
given to wasting his time in the afternoon at the Café de Commerce 
is also a day student but is registered by his parents as externe sur- 
veillé and is required to remain at school for the afternoon for the 
study halls until seven o’clock. To the Chaigneau brothers and the 
other externes for whom Thursday is a real holiday the two hours 
detention is particularly annoying. Instead of bicycling out to see 
if the wine press at the Chateau de Monbazillac is in action, Marcel 
Genet is obliged to do extra tasks. C’est embétant, so embétant that 
he is going to think twice before he clatters his sabots against the 
desk forms or throws boules puantes when the teacher’s back is 
turned. 

For the boarding students the “deux heures de colle” are less of 
a nuisance. They must spend the morning hours (after the bath 
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has been gone through with) en étude anyway and whether it be the 
the detention hall or the regular study makes little difference except 
that instead of using the study to read the adventures of Arsene 
Lupin or “Histories du Far-West” he is forced to write an essay 
on States’ Rights in the Guerre de Sécession in the United States 
which must be redone the following week if not acceptable. The 
pensum, the copying of “Je dois étre sage en classe” hundreds of 
times or the copying an entire chapter of history, is becoming rare 
and is being replaced by more profitable tasks. For the majority 
of students, to be retenu is dreaded as much for the demerits it gives 
them, diminishing their standing on the honor roll, as for the con- 
finement. Only in extreme cases such as that of Emile Clédat who 
sang the song about “Les jeunes filles de Camaret”’ in the refectory 
is a student kept in Thursday afternoon and all day Sunday. 

The burden of the discipline in the collége or lycée falls on the 
maitres d’internat better known as pions. These monitors, whose 
positions amount to a sort of scholarship which helps pay thei 
expenses in order that they might attend classes in a near-by univer- 
sity, have charge of supervising the boarding students in study hall, 
in the court yard, in the refectory, in the dormitories, during all his 
sleeping and waking hours outside of class. The pions, some of 
whom are little older than the éléves de premiére (high school sen- 
iors) have the authority to impose punishment and they sometimes 
exercise this right to excess. Like the traditional government 
fonctionaire in France (to which class the pion belongs) they feel 
their importance immensely and in their desire to impress somebody 
with it, it is usually the pupil who suffers. The maitres d’internat, 
however, are greatly maligned. His life is far from being a silver- 
spoon-bed-of-roses affair. His duties are enough to drive him hard 
boiled if he weren’t already that, and the blood-and-iron policy is 
perhaps the only solution under the present system in France and 
if you don’t approve of the system that’s another story. It is the 
pion (he may apply this name to himself but he resents anyone else 
“pawn”) who supervises the weekly bath, pilots the 
Thursday promenade, and escorts the pupils double file to the Sun- 


calling him a 


day afternoon cinéma where his admission free of charge to see 
Joan Crawford (pronounced Craavfor) is the only balm in a hectic 
week. He, of course, keeps the detention study hall and the dignity 
of the professeur is not sulligd nor his Thursday spoiled by having 
to “stay in” with his incorrigibles. 

Perhaps because of this dignity of discipline, perhaps because of 
the emphasis on respect for his elders that the French boy hears at 
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home, the professeur de lycée holds a position of authority and esteem 
and discipline is not a great problem. He is held in awe because he 
has the power to punish and he is respected because he is judicious in 
exercising it. I am not speaking of Monsieur Magués who gave a 
boy “quatre heures de colle” for having sneezed in class. Such a 
teacher is in danger of exposing himself to that dreaded béte noire of 
the teaching profession in F'rance—the chahut. 

\ chahut is a demonstration, often premeditated and organized, 
in which the pupils protest against a professor and his policies. 
Hisses, cat-calls, impudent songs, and the eloquent gallic equivalent 
of that sound known in this country (and I was once asked why) as 
“the raspberries” are the more common manifestations of this phenom- 
ena. The first chahut that I ever witnessed was at the University of 
Lyon one day when Ex-President du Conseil Herriot, then devoting 
himself solely to his duties as Mayor of Lyon between ministries, 
had come to inaugurate the Chair of Peace at the Law School. The 
students who opposed him created such a disturbance by interrupting 
his talk with wisecracks, moaning chants, and cheers for the speaker 
who had preceded him that Monsieur Herriot, who a few weeks 
later was to become prime minister for the nth time, lost every drop 
of his sang-froid and strode from the platform in a rage inviting 
any or all of the hecklers to meet him in the street. The furor that 
followed, as partisans battled with many heated words and a few 
blows and one old lady, faithful to her Mayor, thwacked a law stu- 
dent over the head with an umbrella, gave me a strange first impres- 
sion of French student life and a pretty good idea of what a chahut 
was. Such a chahut, though by far more spectacular, is by no means 
so serious to the individuals concerned as the classroom variety. 
Nothing is so detrimental to a teacher’s prestige and they are gen- 
erally well respected they stand in fear of this sword of Damocles— 
et pour cause, for more than once student opinion has prevailed and 
a professor “qui s’ est fait chahuté” has been obliged to resign. 

Fortunately my classes were never the scene of a chahut but I 
am sure that discipline was more of a problem for me and for other 
foreign teachers I have known than for the native French professor 
The reason for this is obvious. It is quite natural that a class con- 
ducted in English seem hilariously amusing to a boy who understands 
little or nothing and answers “Yes, sir” to every question. And 
their mirth provoked by my frequent méstakes in French when I tried 
to reprimand them in their own language is understandable. Many 
of them looked upon the English class as an additional recreation 
period where one could listen to and laugh at funny noises and it 
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“ 


fainéants” were weeded out that we could set 
about the serious business of pronouncing rough, though, enough, 
thorough, through and trough. During the first few weeks of the year 
I held the record for students kept in to spend Thursday morning 
writing out the conjugations of the verbs to be, to go, to do, to sit, 


was not until these 


and to set. This is of course not a record to be proud of and in jus- 
tice to myself I should add quickly that my percentage decreased 
steadily as time went on. Too many times I was not firm enough 
when confronted by a penitent and tearful enfant terrible in his soiled 
black tablier sobbing “Faut pas les marquer, M’sieur”! I didn’t have 
the heart to take his Thursday freedom. 

There is much in this system of discipline that is antiquated, if 
vou will. Under it the professor becomes something of the district 
school master of the old régime. Soit. There are obvious objections 
to be advanced by the educational psychologists but the results ob- 
tained by these antiquated—one might say “tried and true” methods— 
is an overwhelming argument in their favor. Methods, we are told, 
are subordinate to aims and the well prepared product of the French 
lycée might well become an ideal worth aiming toward in our own 
high schools. After all, the owners of “all these bright upturned 
faces’, “the boys and girls of today who are to be the men and women 
of tomorrow” are in school to learn something, and a mauvais sujet 
needs “deux heures de colle” if not something stronger no matter 
what the language. 


PROMOTING FUNCTIONAL OUTCOMES IN 
THE STUDY OF CURRENT TOPICS 


By L. R. JoHNsTon 
Hawthorne, New Jersey 


Wwe the designers of educational practice take their cues 
from the natural modes of life outside the school, the pro- 
cedures within the school are more likely to produce functional ed- 
ucational outcomes. Everybody, more or less, reads some section 
of the daily newspaper. Some read the sports page, others the car- 
toons, some the society columns, many the local news, a few the edi- 
torials, and no doubt a large proportion merely glance through it for 
the major happenings of the day. It takes no compulsion on the part 
of the school to get boys and girls to read some sections of the daily 
newspaper. This is attested to by the fact that at the close of the 
day in any high school library where pupils are allowed to use the 
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library with satisfaction, the newspapers are shredded and torn 
from wear. Here then is an activity in which individuals normally 
engage. Should not the school then help boys and girls to read news- 
papers more intelligently and to use this natural activity for the ac- 
complishment of other desirable educational outcomes? Such is the 
aim of the program as carried out by the social science depart- 
ment of the High Point (N. C.) High School. 

Social science is required for all four years for those taking the 
general curriculum and for three years for those in the college pre- 
paratory curriculum. Many in the latter curriculum elect the fourth 
unit. In all the courses within this department one day a week is 
given over entirely to current topics. In many schools the practice 
is to have the pupils subscribe to some national news-weekly or maga- 
zine, as for example, Current Topics for the eighth grade and the 
Literary Digest for the eleventh year and others for the ninth and 
tenth years. The trouble with this is that the whole procedure is re- 
duced to the level of a textbook from which the pupils recite. What 
one relates all the others know. The very joy of the activity is prac- 
tically eliminated. At best the performance is rather perfunctory. 
The practice drops to the level of lesson hearing on current topics. 
Even from the standpoint of teaching current topics or of getting 
pupils interested in the more significant happenings of the day, the 
procedure is unnatural. People, as a rule, do not read just one source 
of information; and even where they do, it is apt to be something 
more recent than a weekly paper or magazine. Today a week is a 
long time relatively speaking. 

As worked out in the High Point High School, pupils are free to 
seek the news item on which they are to report from any source, daily 
or weekly newspapers, magazines, or over the radio. The first ob- 
jective is to have all pupils taking social science keenly alive to local, 
state, national, and international affairs. Now they are in the habit of 
looking over the newspapers for those things in which they are inter- 
ested, usually sports, party happenings, and cartoons. The business 
of the school should be to take the interest already present and grad- 
ually through the three or four years to help pupils to a higher plane 
in the matter of reading newspapers and other current periodicals 
to the extent that they will have a deeper interest in the significant 
problems of the day. There are other very important outcomes which 
are sought concurrently with that for an interest in news. These will 
be revealed as the procedures are described. 

In order to offset any embarrassment and to be more certain 
that pupils will gain satisfaction from the activity, teachers are very 
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careful during the first few weeks of the year to let things take a 
more or less natural course, especially in the eighth grade where the 
pupils are not only new in the school but are unaccustomed to the 
particular procedures. Once a week the entire period is devoted to a 
report on current topics. It is interesting to note that at first the 
eighth graders bring in all kinds of items, such as the breaking into 
a filling station, robbing a store, murders, et cetera. There is very 
little discrimination as to what is or is not important. Some read 
their news clippings, others relate the event in their own words, some 
stand, others sit, some make good reports, others do not. During 
the first few meetings the teacher tactfully commends the better re- 
ports as to the value of the item and as to the manner of presentation. 

Once the members of the class are accustomed to each other and 
to the total situation which includes the teacher, the teacher begins 
to evolve a more definite procedure to ensure better educational out- 
comes. She asks the class if it would not like to vote at the close 
of each meeting as to who brought in the most significant and inter- 
esting news item and as to who made the best presentation. The 
various class sections practically always decide to do this. By this 
time the pupils have gradually been led to make their reports stand- 
ing before the class and as nearly as possible in their own words. 
The voting scheme intensifies the interest in making better presenta- 
tions and in selecting more worthwhile news items. This is true not 
so much in the fact that every pupil hopes to be voted the best but 
for the fact that student approval is given to what is good and what 
is not. 

It is evident now what some of the other objectives are. In the 
first place the activity provides an excellent opportunity in oral Eng- 
lish. No English department can hope to accomplish what is ex- 
pected of it unless the whole school is a cooperating and supporting 
agency. The teacher at the close of each presentation—and even 
this will depend upon the type of pupil—very tactfully points out 
the grosser errors in speech. Sometimes this is done by individual 
conferences. But it must be kept clearly in mind that this is done in 
such a manner as not to inhibit freedom in future presentations. 
The pupils never feel that this is one of the major purposes of the 
activity. However, since the pupils have their minds on the topic 
being reported, the teacher has a golden opportunity to get a true 
picture of the pupils’ habitual English and to help them accordingly. 

Another major objective is practice in public speaking. Every 
boy and girl is guaranteed practice in a very worthwhile life activ- 
ity. Not every pupil will have an opportunity to speak from the stage 
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in the auditorium. Even if such could be the case, many need prac- 
tice before small groups before attempting to speak to large assem- 
blies, Important suggestions are made concerning how best to pre- 
sent ideas, to make reports to a group, and what is the best posture. 
The important thing to note is that practice is actually being received 
under very tactful guidance. The pupils secure not only practice in 
evaluating news, in oral English, and in public speaking, but also in 
getting the thought from the printed page and in organizing this 
in their own words so that they can relate it to others. Besides these 
very important outcomes, the pupils obtain practice in judging the 
importance of all the items presented on class and the effectiveness of 
presentations. This cannot but help them to improve their own 
standards. As time goes on most of the pupils endeavor to bring in 
valuable and interesting news items and to make their presentations 
as effective as possible. It is, indeed, amazing to see the growth 
which take place in an eighth grade section in the several abilities 
between the first month of school and late spring. Gradually, fewer 
and fewer have to read from their newspaper clippings. 

This procedure is carried on in the ninth grade, in the tenth for 
some, in the eleventh for all. The abilities developed in the eighth 
grade are extended and improved upon. Reports from wider sources 
are encouraged. The presentations grow in length until sometimes 
it takes at least two meetings to get around. In the eleventh year, 
much attention is given to newspaper editorials and magazine articles 
dealing with current problems. These are not only presented but 
discussed. 

Then what are the outcomes? It does not take any tests, except 
those of observation, to reveal the fact that the pupils have improved 
greatly in their abilities to select significant news items, to speak in 
public, to use better English, to judge the performances of their as- 
sociates, and to enjoy the activity. It is also hoped that they have a 
deeper and wider interest in the important happenings of the day, 
and that they will be, throughout life, more thoughtful and critical 
readers of newspapers and other current periodicals. 

In conclusion it should be added that the abilities developed in 
connection with the currrent topics activities are employed to improve 
their effectiveness in many other school activities. During the days 
devoted to other phases of the social science courses, teachers find 
it easier to correlate the happenings in Rome, for example, centuries 
ago with similar ones today. The pupils are much more alert in 
bringing up present day occurrences which parallel those of the past. 


The object of this paper has been merely to give a brief outline with 


the hope that it will be at least suggestive. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CarLETON E, Preston 








Time Is Needed To Care For Equipment 


ECAUSE of the laboratory feature of science instruction, so 
essential even though it may be confined to demonstration large- 


ly, the task of the science teacher is more time-consuming, and often 
more difficult, than that of teachers of any other academic subject in 
high school. The teacher of science cannot, as some others can, hurry 


from a previous assignment to the classroom and begin the lesson by 
merely opening a book, relying with confidence upon the ordinary 
schoolroom facilities to provide all the necessary teaching helps. 
Instead he has to see that specimens and working apparatus are set up 
in advance, and that all reagents that he will need to use are present 
in sufficient quantities. He has also, frequently, to test out his set- 
ups before class to make sure that they will give clear results in the 
time available, for nothing is much more unfortunate in its effect 
upon a lesson than to have an experiment fail to work properly. All 
these preliminaries he has to perform not for one class only, but 
usually for several in different branches of science, so that he is 
forced to shift scenes, as it were, between the acts of each day’s pro- 
gram. Then at the close of the session he has to wash up and put 
away, either alone or with voluntary assistants, all this demonstration 
material. 

In addition to these duties not shared in by any means equal meas- 
ure by other teachers, he has the responsibility of building up and 
replenishing his stock, of taking at least an annual inventory that 
requires much detail, and of making out supply orders. He must keep 
his apparatus room clean and in order. He must care for living 
plants and animals, often visiting the building on Saturdays and Sun- 
days for that purpose. He must collect, preserve, and arrange muse- 
um material, prepare exhibits, and change them from time to time. 
And in all this he is working not with materials of that dry, comfort- 
able sort that can be filed away in portfolios, but with objects of 
every size and shape, with liquids that spill and with specimens that 
deteriorate. 

Yet in many schools, in spite of these extra duties, the science 
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teacher is frequently looked upon by the principal as just another 
teacher, to whom the same number of classes and of outside duties 
can be assigned as to any other. Because, in many cases, he is one 
of the few men teachers, he is often asked to carry even more than the 
average load. Altogether too frequently the science teacher is ex- 
pected to coach athletics in addition to holding five and six classes 
a day, and perhaps care for a study room as well. 

Now this article is not a plea for an easy berth for the science 
teacher. It is rather an appeal to principals on the ground of com- 
mon sense. For it stands to reason that no conscientious science 
teacher thus overburdened can do work that is satisfactory even to 
himself. To employ a teacher of high capacity in such a way that he 
cannot use his powers to advantage cannot help resulting in mediocre 
work. If the greatest return is expected for every dollar of public 
money spent, surely this is no way to secure it. Rather, the science 
teacher should be given every chance to stick to his teaching and 
should be allowed enough time for care of equipment to enable him 
to do a really good job. 

In large city schools paid laboratory assistance is usually fur- 
nished ; but even here the science teacher’s schedule is generally so 
arranged as to allow him at least one free period daily, in which he 
can care for and direct this work. His time after school is also free, 
and can be devoted to better organizing and building up his depart- 
ment, making apparatus set-ups, collecting and preserving seasonal 
supplies, and helping students who for various reasons need addi- 
tional time in the science room. In many cases this is his time of 
most valuable service, for here he meets students informally, and 
has opportunity to encourage them individually, often discovering 
special aptitudes, or better still, enabling pupils to discover them- 
selves in ways that lead to future vocations and avocations. 





Although in smaller schools it is doubtless at present impossible 
to provide for science teachers the same degree of opportunity for 
unhampered work that exists in larger systems, it is surely possible 
to make some improvement over the conditions described. How 
great this will be depends considerably on the stand taken by the 
science teachers themselves, individually and collectively. If one 
of them is obliged to coach athletics, for example, he can at least 
with reason ask for a free period daily in which to care for and build- 
up his laboratory. At the same time he can look about for positions 
in which coaching is not required. Whatever concession is made to 
him he can use in such a way that the value of it is demonstrated 
to both principal and pupils in terms of improved work. Through 
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bringing the matter to the attention of administrators, many of whom 
have probably not realized the full significance of this added load, he 
can aid in establishing the understanding that the science teacher is 
the last one in point of economy who should be called upon for such a 
heavy additional task as that of coach. The same point can be 
stressed through apropriate action of science-teacher groups. 

In the beginning of any depression the first thought is to cut costs 
no matter at what sacrifice of efficiency. But this is followed by a 
better planned economy in which expenditures are more intelligently 
measured in terms of the results they may bring. It is in this latter 
phase of the depression that such considerations as those just pre- 
sented may be expected to have real weight. Indications point to- 
ward this phase as now beginning. What can we do about it? What 
are we going to do about it? 


COACHING SCHOOL 


IXTY-FIVE coaches and athletic directors attended the Univer- 
~ sity of North Carolina’s thirteenth annual coaching school which 
was conducted at Chapel Hill from August 20 until September 1, 
1934. 

Instruction was given at the school in the coaching of football, 
basketball, baseball, track, boxing and wrestling, and in athletic 
training and conditioning. 

The coaches, as they left Chapel Hill on September 1 to take 
up football training in their respective schools, voiced their apprecia- 
tion for the well-balanced program which had been offered. The 
daily schedule of the school included a round of activity from eight 
in the morning until nine-thirty in the evening. 

The members of the staff of instruction included Robert A. Fet- 
zer, director of the school, director of athletics and head coach of 
track at the University; Carl G. Snavely, head coach of football; 
Max Reid, Walter Skidmore, and G. K. James, of the football coach- 
ing staff; G. E. Shepard, the University’s basketball coach; P. H. 
Quinlan, wrestling coach and trainer; Bunn Hearn, the University’s 
baseball coach; and Dale Ranson, of the track coaching staff. E. 
R. Rankin was secretary of the school. 

Under the plan of operation of the school certificates are awarded 
to those who attend the school for two years and who carry as many 
as four full courses in the two-year period. Certificates were 
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awarded at the close of this year’s school to the following twelve 
men : 

W. H. Bell, McGuire’s University School, Richmond, Va.; C. 
A. Brown, Wytheville, Va. high school ; M. T. Cameron, Washington 
high school ; T. S. Cheek, Warsaw high school; F. D. Gooch, Wind- 
sor high school ; M. C. Greason, Wake Forest College ; L. B. Jernigan, 
Westbrook high school, Dunn; G. W. Jordan, Candor high school ; 
H. C. Paxson, Jr., South Norfolk, Va., high school; J. J]. Van Nop- 
pen, Mohonk School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; G. H. Baker, Jr., Weeks- 
ville high school; and D. P. Beam, Pineville high school. 

Of the sixty-five members attending this year’s school, thirty- 
four came from North Carolina and thirty-one came from other 
States. The following States were represented in the enrollment of 
the school : 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Virginia, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Illinois, and 
the Province of Ontario, Canada. 

Since the annual coaching school was established at Chapel Hill 
the number of men to attend the school for one or more years has 
been 671. 

The probable dates for next summer’s coaching school for ath- 
letic directors and coaches at the University of North Carolina are 
August 19-31. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


THE TEACHING oF Biotocy. By W. E. Cote. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1934. 252 pp. $2.00. 


A general book whose best use will probably be not in helping to shape 
the biology course as a whole but as a reference on subordinate points. Beyond 
the idea that individual differences should be given full play in biological study, 
no particular fundamental viewpoint appears stressed. Much current literature 
is cited, but as a rule the reader is given very little help in its evaluation.—C. 


E. P. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEACHING OF ScIENCE. By E. R. Down- 
ING. University of Chicago Press. 1934. 258 pp. $2.00. 


A successor to, rather than a revision of, Downing’s earlier book, “Teach- 
ing Science in the Schools’, and a book that every science teacher and every 
secondary school administrator should at least read. 

The first five chapters center round creating a proper viewpoint on the 
part of the teacher toward his job. The major goals and the specific objectives 
are carefully discussed. Particular attention is paid to selecting informational 
objectives in line with “consumer science” rather than the more specialized and 
infrequent “producer science”, i. e. research, to developing scientific thinking, 
that lead not only to 


” 


and to creating a series of “emotionalized standards 
acceptance but to right action. 

As the viewpoint built up by any teacher practically determines his course, 
so the chapters that follow its discussion naturally consider in order the choice 
of subject matter, its organization, the methods of presenting it and of help- 
ing in its mastery, and the character of the testing done. A final chapter is 
devoted to present conditions in the field of science teaching. 

The book is not large, but its substance is both well-selected and clearly 
presented, often by use of apt examples, and very much is concentrated within 
its covers. Of especial value are the chapters entitled “Skill in Scientific 
Thinking”, and “Supervised Study”.—C. E. P. 


New Intropuction To Brotocy. A. C. Kinsey. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1933. 864 pp. $1.68. 


The earlier edition of this book was probably the best high school biology 
text of its particular period from the standpoint of the nature-lover, and 
gave at the same time a well-rounded overview of the whole biology field. 
The present revision maintains the same basic principle of interesting young 
people in the world about them. In his preface the author says, “It seems a 
mistake to confine our introductory course to economic botany, to civic biology, 
or to the rules of hygiene ———-. There are more than dollars and cents to 
live for-—It is not enough to teach the youth how to fight disease and to build 
a sound body. It is our greater task to persuade him that life is worth liv- 
ing.” 

In the new edition, however, more material on health has been added, so 
that those teachers who felt obliged to supplement the earlier text at this 
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point may now find such procedure unnecessary. Review summaries have also 
been added at the end of each major section, and the order of sections has 
been somewhat changed. The same style that made the former book interest- 
ing as pleasure reading has been preserved.—C. E. P. 


A First Book 1n CuHemistry. By R. H. Brapsury. D. Appleton- 

Century Co. 1934. 621 pp. 

In this third edition the author has sought to bring subject matter into 
line with recent discoveries, with improved processes and with revised theories, 
to give a proper balance between abstract ideas and practical applications, to 
provide all the facts and principles required by such bodies as the American 
Chemical Society and the College Entrance Examination Board for a high 
school text, and withal to keep content within reasonable limits as to volume. 
This is a rather large order for any writer, and if, in spite of condensation 
and excisions the book has grown beyond the size the author desired, the blame 
rests on the groups mentioned rather than on him. 

For the book is clearly written, with due regard for the needs of an intel- 
ligent and relatively mature beginner. Questions in the form of a “summary 
and study plan” at the end of each chapter are expertly prepared to call for 
such thought and reference as will aid in mastery of content. Numerical exer- 
cises are introduced with discretion. Care seems to be taken to build up the 
more difficult concepts gradually. The sections descriptive of compounds of 
the various elements are interspersed with interesting accounts of technology 
and use. The illustrations seem generally well chosen and sufficient. On 
the other hand the book is difficult enough so that the high school student who 
really masters its content probably will find himself possessed of as good a 
grasp of elementary chemistry as is attained by the average college freshman 
at the end of a similar course. 

It is regrettable that the powers that thus far have controlled the writing 
of secondary school texts in this subject still think so much in terms of subject 
specialists rather than in terms of needs of average high school boys and 
girls who are not going to be chemists at all, but who can be made intelligent 
and broad-minded citizens. Thus the writer of this text has felt it necessary 
to include about 250 pages (Chapter XXIV to end of book) of descriptive 
catalog of elements and their compounds, in natural groupings to be sure, 
and with much included that is of everyday interest, but none the less a cata- 
log. Here are contained great amounts of detail for which no one but a pro- 
fessional chemist will ever find need, and the memorization of which, even 
temporarily, constitutes a tremendous and relatively useless strain on the stu- 
dent. Unfortunately the reading of such material does not “head up” in cen- 
tral ideas of such importance that they are retained as part of one’s permanent 
educational working capital. Yet, since the author distinctly states that his 
book is not a work of reference, it seems probable that he has included them 
with the idea that at least part of them will be studied in detail. 

If the textbooks of the future are to serve better the young people for 
whom they are intended, there is great need of their breaking away from this 
formal catalog of “occurrence, preparation, properties, uses” of compound 
after compound, toward more vivid and enlightening, even if more selective, 
presentation of the essential rdle that chemistry plays in the work of the 
world.—C. E. P. 
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Brotocy For Topay. By F. D. Curtis, O. W. CALDWELL, AND N. 
H. SHERMAN, Ginn & Co. 1934. 692 and XXV pp. $1.76. 


An attractive book on the unit plan. The relation of living things to 
energy is used as the central theme in organizing. 

The outstanding feature of this text, as it appeals to the present reviewer, 
is the progress it makes toward attainment of the objectives of science in- 
struction other than those purely informational. In these days one can hardly 
expect great variation in the content of texts so far as the inclusion of a cer- 
tain body of facts and principles is concerned, for that informational content 
is fairly well standardized. One book may indeed lay special emphasis on the 





health aspect of biology, another on nature study and a third on anatomy or 
classification, and thus the books may differ in the balance of their content. 
But according to recent thought as expressed in current literature of science 
teaching, the informational objective is no more important than, if indeed 
it is not subordinate to, the cultivation of the mental attitude of the true scientist 
and the development of the power, and the habit, of using the methods of 
science in dealing with common problems of life. Beyond these objectives 
there is that of creating such an interest in the world of living things that a 
person during his whole life will find added pleasure and profit through fur- 
ther study of it. Although the authors of the present text have sought to meet 
this last objective through a special unit entitled “Biology For Leisure Time”, 
they have planned even more, through discussion and especially through exer- 
cises at intervals, to define and cultivate this scientific attitude and to acquaint 
pupils with the scientific method. 

The book is clearly printed and attractively illustrated. A workbook and 
a series of tests to accompany it are now available—C. E. P. 


Dynamic Brotocy. By A. O. BAKer, aNnpD L. H. Mitts. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co. 1933. 724 pp. 


This text is the outcome of curricular studies made in Cleveland. Its cen- 
tral objective seems to be to present biology to young people in a way that will 
awaken their interest and induce them to continue the study of nature because 
of their own desire to do so In accordance with that objective the earlier units 
in the book are mainly interest-creating, with a minimum of formal memorizing 
required. The variety of life on earth, and its distribution, form the introduc- 
tion to the work. This is followed by units on The Fascination of Microscopic 
Life, Conquering Dangerous Microbes, Allies in Keeping Healthy, Friends and 
Foes Among the Insects. Only after these preliminary topics have been 
treated are the great life processes in plants and animals discussed. Similarly, 





in studying classification, such questions are proposed as, What is there of 
interest in plant and animal groups? Ideas of conservation and nature study 
are both built up by indirection as it were in the unit, On the Trail With 
Camera, Rod and Gun. The remaining units of the fourteen that compose 
the book deal largely with the more familiar topics of the average course, 
treated in as interest-provoking a manner as possible. The content of the book 
as a whole seems adequate and well chosen. 

One could well question as poor pedagogy the introduction of the micro- 
scopic work so early in the book, on the ground that it brings in too large a 
number of unknown factors all at once. 





If the intention of authors was to 
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have such work performed in the degree of detail common to many more formal 
courses, the criticism would undoubtedly be justified. This, however, does not 
seem to be so much the objective as to give pupils a glimpse, perhaps the only 
one they will ever get, of interesting types of life never otherwise seen. Fur- 
thermore, the authcrs specifically state that the order of units may be changed 
if desired. Probably the larger question in many schools will be one of finding 
satisfactory equipment to carry out these units as they should be taught. 
A workbook has been prepared to accompany this text.—C. E. P. 
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